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By Doug Alderson 


lone with the panther carcass, the dance of shad- 
ows on her tan fur played tricks with my eyes. | 
thought she was breathing. | wasn’t used to stand- 
ing vigil with an animal that wasn’t breathing. 

| tried to imagine the fight between two adult 
panthers. The screams. The posturing. The scram- 
bling for position. The crashing of palmetto and brush. The lightning quick 


thrusts of razor-sharp claws. The fatal bite to the head. It must have been like a 


house catfight, only ten-fold. 


The fatal confrontation was a natural occurrence, | knew, one that has 
taken place in wild country for thousands and millions of years. It was primitive. 
Basic. Instinctual. Busy highways and ever-shrinking panther habitat are by far 
the greatest threats to the panther’s survival, yet | felt saddened at the loss of 
another Florida panther, this one being the mother of cubs. 


My quest for first-hand knowledge 
about Florida’s most endangered mammal 
had begun a week earlier when I reached 
Darrell Land by phone. Land is project 
leader for the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission’s (FWC) pan- 
ther recovery efforts. Land said I would be 
given a rare opportunity to accompany the 
four-person panther capture team as they 
searched for Panther 109. The big male 
was missing two-thirds of his tail. His 
radio collar wasn’t working, and they 
wanted to capture the cat and replace the 
collar. He was last seen in a newly estab- 
lished 34,722-acre wildlife management 
area near Immokalee called the 
Okaloacoochee Slough, or OK Slough for 
short. 

“We’ve had a wet winter, so wear 
some old boots,” Land warned. “You'll be 
doing some wading. Also, bring some 
snacks. We don’t always stop for lunch. 
We keep a hectic schedule this time of 
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year as we try to take advantage of the 
limited cool weather.” 

Then Land gave me the clincher: 
“Mark Lotz will be picking you up in 
front of your motel at 5:30 a.m.” 

Five-thirty a.m.! I silently screamed. 
Are we milking cows? 

“Sure, no problem,” I lied. 

Land chuckled, saying, “Welcome to 
the show.” 

I felt like journalist George Plimpton 
playing football for the Detroit Lions. 
Tracking panthers with the panther cap- 
ture team was known to be highly special- 
ized, challenging and rigorous. 

Three days later, an hour or more 
before dawn, I was riding shotgun in 
Mark Lotz’s truck while traveling through 
the vast farms around Immokalee. 
Already, loaded buses were taking work- 
ers to the fields to begin a grueling 12- 
hour day of picking fruits and vegetables. 
The winds of fate blow people in different 
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page 2 photo and page 3 inset by Mark Lotz 


directions, I realized. Moaning about my 
lack of sleep seemed trivial now. 

“How do panthers negotiate through 
all that farm country?” I asked Lotz, try- 
ing to snap my mind awake. He seemed 
bright-eyed and fully alert. An occasional 
headlight would illuminate his lean frame 
and panther-colored hair. Very few people 
are capable of being interviewed that 
early in the morning, but I had been pick- 
ing his brain for the previous half-hour 
and he was answering my questions in 
clear, complete sentences. Maybe it was a 
common trait in panther biologists. 

“We found a female who set up a den 
completely surrounded by tomato fields,” 
he said, sipping coffee, “but the den was 
in a water retention area, so it had some 
native vegetation and thick cover. I’m 
sure her movements were timed for when | 
the workers weren’t out there. There was 
enough wild area near that location where | 
she could go over and hunt and get some ) 


Ness 


food. That’s what made the area work for 
her.” 

Lotz explained that a typical panther 
den was located in a palmetto thicket; a 
panther does little to the area except to lie 
down and flatten out a spot. 

Using radio telemetry, researchers 
monitor the mother panther over a period 
of time. They can pinpoint the den’s loca- 
tion and determine when the mother pan- 
ther leaves to hunt. While the mother is 
away, the team can quickly move in to 
gauge the health of the panther kittens. 
They also place transponders under their 
skin that act like tattoos, permanently 
marking each individual. “If we find that 
cat later on, we have a portable scanner 
that reads the transponder code and we 
can determine its lineage and where it 
came from,” said Lotz. 

“We try to get to the den when the 
kittens are about two weeks old. At that 
age, they’re still too young to go off on 
their own when we approach. They do 
put up a good show, though. They growl, 
which sounds more like a purr. They kind 
of spit at you and strike out, but they 
don’t really have control over their mus- 
cles so they don’t hit anything. They’re 
mostly just cute at that 
age.” 

While an angry 
mother panther has 
never confronted the 
panther team, the team 
had to pack up very 
quickly in one instance 
when radio signals 
revealed that the moth- 
er was on her way 
back. 

As if intuitively 
understanding my sud- 
den desire to hold pan- 
ther kittens, Lotz 
reminded me that our 
task this week was to 


Page 3 inset: A female 
panther in the Florida 
Panther National 
Wildlife Refuge is 
captured on film with 
a motion-sensitive 
camera. 


Right: Some of the big 
cats are radio-collared 
in order to study breed- 
ing and territory. 
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find Panther 109. “In den work, we keep 
the number of people to a minimum to 
prevent disturbance to the actual den site.” 

We turned right onto Highway 832. A 
sliver of orange light spanned the eastern 
horizon. Soon, I was standing in the grav- 
el parking lot of OK Slough, shivering 
from a surprising Arctic cold front as I 
was introduced to the panther capture 
team’s other members: panther biologist 
Dave Shindle, team leader; Mark 
Cunningham, veterinarian; and Roy 
McBride, houndsman. Darrell Land, the 
project leader, would be up in a plane that 
day tracking radio-collared panthers from 
the air, something that is done three days 
a week, every week, as part of an ongoing 
study. 

As soon as there was enough light, 
the team agreed to split up and track in 
different sections. McBride would be rid- 
ing in the swamp buggy with his hounds 
and release them if he found fresh signs of 
Panther 109. Besides having a bobtail, 
Panther 109 had a distinct track. His left 
front paw has an upraised toe, possibly 
from a break. McBride had seen his tracks 


on a scouting mission over the weekend. 
Since the dogs would chase any cat, and 
there were other panthers and several 
bobcats in the area, McBride wanted them 
to focus solely on Panther 109. And that 
meant finding a fresh sign. 

“In the morning, the scent is 
stronger,” he said, explaining the early 
gathering time. “It dissipates as the day 
gets warmer. Plus, if we capture a panther 
in the heat of the day and tranquilize it, it 
may have trouble ventilating heat.” 

The gray-haired McBride has been 
tracking big cats with dogs since he was a 
teenager growing up in West Texas. “I 
lived in an area where people were trying 
to raise sheep, and mountain lions were 
killing them, so there was a demand for 
catching them. I had a choice of doing 
that or working on a ranch as a cowboy. I 
liked hunting better. That’s how I got 
started. I just learned it on my own, which 
is not the best way. It takes too long. 
Originally, I just did nuisance animal con- 
trol, but I later got to do it for these 
researchers.” 

In 1972, McBride was hired by the 


Mark Lotz 


Mark Lotz uses radio telemetery to start tracking 
in the early morning hours. Lotz works out of the 
FWC Naples field office. 


World Wildlife Fund to find clear signs 
of Florida panthers, thought by 
some to be extinct. He found 
them in southwest Florida’s 
Fakahatchee Strand. In 1981, the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission (now FWC) 
hired him to see if Florida pan- 
thers could be captured and fit- 
ted with radio collars. They 
caught a panther in Fakahatchee 
on the first day, and another one 
nine days later. The cats were 
fitted with radio collars and 
released. 

McBride has been contract- 
ed to work on panther captures 
ever since, but he’s also helped 
to capture snow leopards, 
jaguars, jaguarundis, ocelots and 
Canadian lynx in different parts 
of the world, all for research 
purposes. “This is a lot more 
interesting than shooting the ani- 
mals,” he says. “The animal 
lives and you continue to learn 
from him, whereas with predator 
control, it’s over when you catch 
him.” 

Sometimes McBride can 
lure a panther out of a thicket by 
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Mark Lotz 
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giving off the cry of a wounded animal. 
“They’re often slow in coming. They’re 
real cautious. But sometimes they’ ll 
come,” he said. 

While McBride drove off in the 
swamp buggy, his five excited Walker 
hounds riding in a pen in the back, I 
joined Lotz in looking for tracks on an 
unpaved road along the management 
area’s eastern edge. While no panthers 
jumped out in front of us, we spotted a 
deer leaping through a marsh, water 
spraying in all directions. An otter ran 
alongside a pond before sliding back in. A 
flock of swallows burst from a bush, flew 
in a spiraling circle, and then returned to 
the same bush. While the OK Slough, like 
all of south Florida’s panther country, 
bears little resemblance to Tanzania’s 
Serengeti Plain in that there are no big 
groups of cats languishing over a kill in 
full view of camera-toting tourists, it does 
have its share of wildlife that reveal them- 
selves, especially at dawn. 


Panther Tracking 
Hanging his head out of the truck 
window, driving slowly, Lotz spotted pan- 
ther tracks in the sand. We stepped out. It 
wasn’t the tracks of Panther 109, he 
quickly determined. It was from an uncol- 


Roy McBride uses Walker hounds to pick up the scent of a tracked panther. 


lared cat he called “Half Foot” because 
one paw was missing part of the back 
heel. We crouched down. This would be 
my first lesson in Panther Tracking 101. 
Lotz showed me how the front feet are 
rounder looking and that the back feet are 
more elongated. Also, the four toes visible 
in a track are arranged like human fingers. 
The “middle” toe is comparable to our 
middle finger and extends beyond the oth- 
ers. (The “thumb” is higher up on the 
foot and does not leave an impression). If 
there is one toe to the right and two toes 
to the left of the leading toe, then that is a 
left foot. The reverse is true for a right 
foot. 

When determining a track’s age, Lotz 
looks for leaves, pine needles and other 
debris that may have fallen into the track. 
Older tracks can have spider webs and 
rain dimples in them. Their edges won’t 
be as sharp. A subtler clue is the color 
inside the track as opposed to the ground 
surrounding it. When real fresh, the color 
will look darker or damper inside the 
track. As the track ages, it will look the 
same inside and outside. Condensation in 
a track can reveal if it was put down early 
in the night or early in the morning. “The 
dogs are the ultimate test as to how fresh 
something is,” he said. “If you think [> 
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something is really fresh and they can’t 
smell it, that kind of gives you an idea of 
how far off you were.” 

Besides panther tracks, Lotz and I 
found tracks of raccoon, deer, otter, rab- 
bit, alligator, bobcat and wild pig. “This 
place is crawling with hogs,” said Lotz. 
“Hogs probably make up 90 percent of 
the panthers’ diet in here. The panthers 
seem fatter here than in other areas.” 

The tracking was a routine that, I 
would learn, we would repeat over the 
next couple of days — breaking up and 
looking for fresh signs of Panther 109. I 
surmised that it was a bit like the prover- 
bial needle in a haystack search. We were 
looking for a specific panther with no 
active radio collar. And it was a male. 
Males can range over 150 to 450 square 
miles, while females require a much 
smaller range, usually 60 to 100 square 
miles. Panthers are elusive, camouflaged, 
mostly nocturnal and solitary, and unless 
they are seen wading across a freshwater 
marsh or pond, they have plenty of hard- 
wood hammocks and palmetto thickets in 
which to hide. 

Part of the reason so few people 
actually see a Florida panther in the wild 
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is that they are rare. While their numbers 
have been steadily rising since the release 
of eight female Texas cougars in 1995 to 
help strengthen the gene pool, panther 
numbers hover around a hundred — not 
exactly on par with, say, love bugs or 
gray squirrels. Their numbers are unlikely 
to rise much higher in their south Florida 
enclave due to habitat restrictions. 
Combine that with the panthers’ shy 
nature, and it’s no wonder few people see 
them, even seasoned panther trackers. 

“T’ve never seen one without cheat- 
ing (using radio telemetry or dogs),” said 
Lotz, who has been with the team since 
1994. Before that, he worked at the 
Florida Panther National Wildlife Refuge 
on the fire crew. “To capture a panther 
like this one, you can’t stop. You have to 
work every single day. You have to try to 
figure out where he is going and catch up 
to him. We will get this cat; it’s just a 
matter of time.” 

If Panther 109 is chased up a tree by 
the dogs, which is the likely result if the 
dogs catch a fresh scent, the team will go 
into high gear. They will set up a net and 
an inflatable crash bag beneath the tree to 
help break the fall once the panther is 


shot with a tranquilizer dart. If the pan- 
ther gets hung up in branches and does 
not fall on its own, it is up to Lotz to 
strap on climbing spikes and go up after 
him. He will then slip a rope around the 
panther and lower him to the ground. Vet 
Mark Cunningham will check the cat’s 
vital signs and collect blood samples and 
other biomedical data. Immunizations and 
de-worming medicine may be given. 
Complications arise if the panther hits 
branches or other objects during a fall, 
resulting in injury, or if it “jumps,” mean- 
ing that it runs down one tree and up 
another. 

Lotz has had one close call. A pan- 
ther fell from a tree during a capture 
attempt, but it wasn’t completely knocked 
out yet. “We caught him in the capture 
net, but he still had a lot of fight left in 
him,” he said. “Just as we were trying to 
get him wrapped up in the net, his legs 
were flailing and he just happened to 
catch my calf with his back leg. The cats 
never try to come after you. They’re more 
interested in trying to get away. I just 
happened to get my leg in the way.” 

Ironically, Lotz is also allergic to 
cats, but it hasn’t affected his work or his 
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home life. He and his wife still have eight 
house cats. 

Personal safety aside, Lotz and the 
panther team are highly concerned about 
potential injuries to the cats during cap- 
tures. Over the years, there have been 
deaths and broken legs. While radio 
telemetry has provided most of the hard 
data about panthers such as preferred 
habitats, home ranges, den locations and 
behavior toward each other, the panther 
project is moving in a new, less intrusive 
direction. Lotz has been conducting a 
DNA study of panther scats and Dave 
Shindle has been monitoring panthers 
using motion-sensitive cameras. “We just 
want to maintain contact with a few key 
individuals and only collar panthers to 
answer specific questions about panthers 
that may still be unanswered, as opposed 
to collaring every panther that we find,” 
said Lotz. An independent scientific 
review team is currently reviewing the 
complete volume of panther literature to 
determine if there are gaps in panther 
knowledge that need to be addressed. 


Cat Fight 

By mid-week, with no new sign of 
Panther 109, the capture team received an 
urgent call from Darrell Land in the plane. 
Panther 67, a female, appeared to be dead. 
Her radio collar was putting out a mortali- 
ty signal, which meant that it was giving 
off two beats per second rather than the 
usual one beat per second. Seven months 
before, the team had counted three kittens 
in her den. Land also reported that 
Panther 65, a large male and very much 
alive, was staying close to her. 

After receiving permission to enter a 
private ranch where Land located Panther 
67 and Panther 65, we drove as far as we 
could down unpaved roads, and then con- 
tinued on foot. This was where the wad- 
ing came in that Land had warned me 
about. We traversed a knee-deep cypress 
dome and an expanse of freshwater marsh 
before coming to a palmetto thicket. The 
signals grew stronger, and after an intense 
search, we found Panther 67. She was 
indeed dead, probably killed the night 
before, the team concluded. She had bite 
marks on two legs, but the cause of death 
was apparently from four canine teeth that 
had penetrated her skull. Since Panther 65 
was the only adult in the vicinity, he was 
most likely the culprit, and he remained 
about a hundred feet away, according to 


Page 6:Capture 
team members, vet- 
erinarian Mark 
Cunningham, left, 
and panther biolo- 
gist, Dave Shindle, 
right, check an 
anesthesized pan- 
ther. 


Right: Dave 
Shindle mounts a 
motion-sensitive 
camera that will 
help find the 
orphaned cub. 


radio signals. 

Unless a carcass of a recent kill was 
found nearby, one that could cause a fight, 
Lotz surmised that the male sought to kill 
the female’s cubs in order to sire her next 
group of offspring. The mother defended 
her cubs with her life. “When the males 
fight, especially if it was more of an even 
match, there would be a lot more injuries 
to the dead one,” said Lotz, crouching 
down and examining the dead panther, “a 
lot of scratches and bite marks on the legs 
and sides of the body. And a lot of times, 
if they’re on their backs, they will kick 
with their back legs to fight off an attack- 
er. We’ll often see back toenails split and 
there will actually be hair in there. All of 
her claws are pretty intact. She probably 
managed to back away and avoid death 
for a little while, but once he grabbed her 
head, it was all over at that point.” 

The dead female weighed about 80 
pounds. The male — 148 at his last cap- 
ture. 

Lotz invited me to help look for 
Panther 65. He said he found tracks of 
one young panther, but that Panther 65 
might give us clues as to the fate of the 
other two cubs. 


Following his antenna signals, we 
began wading through palmettos and past 
arching live oaks, startling a black racer 
as it sunned in a small opening. 

The radio signal grew stronger. 

We paused. “Sometimes, a panther 
will start circling to see if you are some 
kind of threat,” Lotz whispered. “He may 
make a move when we stop.” 

While Florida panthers have not been 
known to attack people, other than pio- 
neer accounts in the 1800s, some western 
mountain lions have recently attacked and 
sometimes killed humans. This fact was 
not far from my mind. 

Drawing closer, we would move and 
stop, move and stop, all the while listen- 
ing. Nothing. Only songbirds. 

The big male panther was somewhere 
inside the densest palmetto thicket I had 
ever seen. And close. Maybe 30 or 40 
feet. Maybe less. Yet, we could neither 
see nor hear him, or penetrate the great 
wall of saw-toothed blades and pointed 
palmetto fans. No matter how much I 
tried not to, I snapped twigs and rustled 
palmetto fronds whenever I moved. 
Panthers, on the other hand, are silent and 
swift in pursuit or flight. > 
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Without radio telemetry, I knew that 
our efforts would be like grade school stu- 
dents trying to teach trigonometry to a 
group of math teachers. Panthers are mas- 
ter hunters, and masters of hiding. Even 
with radio telemetry, we had to backtrack. 

After Mark Cunningham removed 
organs from the dead female for biomed- 
ical study, the team arranged five motion- 
sensitive, infrared cameras around the 
body. If the cubs were still alive, they 
would likely return to their mother and the 
cameras would capture them on film. I 
would learn later that one cub was pho- 
tographed, a female, and that she was cap- 
tured and taken to a rehab facility to con- 
tinue her survival training. When ready, 
she would be released back into the wild. 
So, one female panther had died, but 
another had survived to take her place. 
The panther team had meddled with a nat- 
ural process, one of life and death, but 
that’s often necessary when trying to save 
an endangered species. 

On my way home, I stopped for a 
hike at the Two-Mile Prairie State Forest 


A young panther kitten peers out of her den. 
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near Ocala. Walking through the piney 
woods and oak hammocks, I found 
myself studying tracks in the sugar sand 
roads — only those of dogs and deer, I 
determined. At one point, I gazed into a 
palmetto thicket, one that was canopied 
by arching live oaks, their trunks 
splotched with the pinkish Baton Rouge 
lichen. Perfect cover for panthers, | 
thought. Yet, I knew there were no pan- 
thers. Not even a remote chance of one. 
Suddenly, I was overcome with the feel- 
ing that something was missing; a key 
element of the food chain had been 
removed as it had throughout the 
Southeast. As cars and trucks whined 
unceasingly in the distance, I felt a sud- 
den sense of loss. 

Panther withdrawal. 

I consoled myself in knowing that 
panthers are still living free in south 
Florida, and that maybe, just maybe, they 
will stealthily move past urban areas and 
through the congested east-west corridor 
of Interstate 4. They will shun shopping 
centers and theme parks, but tolerate 


cows and planted pines. Golf courses and 
citrus groves would be places to traverse 
quickly, subdivisions to pass through at 
night. Riverbanks would be safe corri- 
dors. Highways would be hazardous. 

Perhaps coyote, a crafty survivor, 
will help to lead the way. Perhaps panther 
will know wild land again when they 
smell their brother, the bear. 

Maybe in the Ocala National Forest, 
or in the stretch of uninhabited land from 
the Osceola National Forest to 
Okefenokee Swamp, or where Tate’s Hell 
merges with the Apalachicola National 
Forest, panther will cease roaming and 
settle. Something, an instinct perhaps, 
will tell them that a place is home, that it 
is suitable wild land, that their ancestors’ 
spirits still stir when the moon is full and 
the deer are running. 

Where there are deer, there should be 
panther. Predator and prey are inextrica- 
bly linked. It is time for panther’s return. @ 


Doug Alderson is the associate editor 
of Florida Wildlife magazine. 
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| wo recent news 

\\ clippings give 
hope to long-term 
recovery of the 
Florida panther. 

pet One was both 

hopeful and sad. A young male panther 
was found dead along Interstate 4, 
about nine miles east of downtown 
Tampa. It was the first confirmed pan- 
ther sighting in Hillsborough County in 
30 years. 

Young male panthers are often the 
ones seeking to expand their range, to 
avoid competition from more dominant 
males. This uncollared male was | to 2 
years old and had strayed at least 100 
to 200 miles from territory normally 
perceived as the last remaining panther 
habitat. “It makes you wonder where 
else they might be,” said Nancy 
Payton of the Florida Wildlife 
Federation. 

Another recent news item 
described how the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service is evaluating sites 
in seven southern states for poten- 
tial reintroduction of the Florida "@!mmokalee 
panther. The sites include the 
Okefenokee National Wildlife 
Refuge along the Florida-Georgia 
border, parts of the Chattahoochee- 
Oconee National Forest in Georgia 
and the Arkansas Ozarks. The 
native historic range for the Florida 
panther included most of the south- 
eastern United States. 

Part of the study’s urgency, 
known as the Florida Panther 
Recovery Plan, is due to the fact 
that numbers of Florida panthers in 
the wild have risen dramatically, 
from a low of 30 to 50 two decades 
ago to about 100 today. At the 
same time, south Florida panther 
habitat continues to dwindle due to 
development pressure; the cats 
there may soon be reaching carry- 
ing capacity, if they haven’t 
already. 

Reintroduction sites may be 
necessary for the future viability of 
the species. @) 
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Frontier Florida 


Hunting Epic 
Krom a Long Lost 1870 Fourwral 


By James T. Huffstodt 
Photographs courtesy of the Florida Archives 
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or perhaps close to a century a leather-bound journal recording a three- 
month-long hunting expedition to frontier Florida in 1870 gathered dust 
behind the chimney of the Edmondson family home in Clarkesville, 
Tennessee, near Nashville. 
Like a message in a bottle adrift in a sea of time, the slender 
pencil-scrawled volume was only discovered in 1970 when the author’s 
descendants remodeled the home. The discovery was a century after the events had been 
recorded. 
While the original remains in the possession of the family, a photocopy of the journal is 
on file with the Florida State Library in Tallahassee. The narrative offers rare insight into 
what hunting in frontier Florida was like in the immediate aftermath of the Civil War. 


R. D. (Richard D.) Edmondson (1848- 
1875) titled his journal Book of Travels, pre- 
sumably writing his observations in the flicker- 
ing light of evening campfires. The account is 
frequently terse with a mere mention of the 
weather or miles traveled, but occasionally the 
writer indulges in colorful descriptions of the 
party’s varied adventures. 

The quotes in this story are faithful to the 
original with all its flaws: the author’s creative 
and inconsistent spelling coupled with a cava- 
lier contempt for accepted punctuation and 
proper grammar. But beyond these superficial 
blemishes, the reader discovers a vivid record 
of the expedition’s hardships and high points. 

“The Company,” as the hunting party was 
described in R.D.’s journal, left Clarkesville on 
October 31, 1870. Capt. Wilson L. Brewster, a 
veteran of Mahone’s Brigade, Army of 
Northern Virginia, Confederate States of 
America, was apparently the leader. 

The Company included the journal keeper’s 
uncle, Robert Edmondson, another Confederate 
veteran who had seen service as a private in the 
21st Tennessee Cavalry. He was accompanied 
on the hunt by his son, Joe, who had, at age 16, 
gone to war with his father as a military courier. 
Another man is identified only as George Dick. 
We may safely assume all were accustomed to 
the rigors of camp life. 

They hauled supplies, camping equipment, 
guns, ammunition and tent in a mule-drawn 
wagon. Apparently, the hunters walked much of 
the way with a pack of hunting dogs loping 
ahead. On some days they logged as many as 
47 miles; on other days as few as four miles, 
perhaps because they paused to hunt. 

R.D. noted on December 16, 1870: “From 
Judge Milligan to Cambleton, 4 miles. Some 
good farms. To camp, 6 miles. Good road, poor 
sandy country, come into Florida, 3 and a half 


miles north of Cambleton.” 

The Company stayed in Florida for two 
months, hunting deer, bear, ducks, wild turkey 
and squirrels in what is now Jackson, 
Washington, Bay, Gulf, Calhoun, Gadsden, 
Liberty, Franklin, Wakulla, Jefferson, Leon, 
Taylor and Madison counties. 

Along the way they met others who periodi- 
cally offered them hospitality and frequently 
joined in the hunt. R.D.’s journal speaks to us 
across more than a century in the following 
selected passages: 

Dec. 21st: Sent our clothes to be washed 
and started hunting at 12 o’clock. Brewster 
killed one 4 point buck. A dog caught one sup- 
posed to be shot by Bruster. 

Dec. 22nd: Just eh company go a hunting, 
no deer seen, return at one o’clock. I killed dog 
Sharp through mistake. Rain all the evening. 

Dec. 23rd: Company, except G.S. Dick 
hunt. Robert Edmondson killed a young turkey 
gobbler. Several shots at deer, none killed. Had a 
snow and sleet last night, clear cold and windy 
all day. 

Dec. 24th: Still snow on the ground and a 
very cold day. Uncle Robert and myself skinned 
a large buck hard froze with the intention of 
making sausage meat to be froze. Tonight, sev- 
eral men come to camp. Dow Wats prest to us a 
deck of cards. They stay and play until 11 
o’clock. Old man Wats stayed all night. 

Dec. 25th: Christmas. We all dress in our 
Sundays and go and take an oystor and turkey 
dinner with Mr. Davis. Clear, still cold day, 
snow still on the ground. 

Dec. 26th: several shots at deer, none 
obtained. One turkey wounded by Bruster, shot 
down by myself,...Returned from hunting and 
Mr. George D. Brewster and myself go to a frol- 
ic 8 miles north east of camp, the drollest thing I 
ever saw in the human family. We returned via [> 
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Florida hunters in the field, 1890s.What is the man in the foreground wearing on his head? 
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Page 10: A hunter at home holding his horse while his wife takes charge of the hunting dogs, late 1800s. 


Orange Hill, reached camp at 5 o’clock 
next morning. 

Jan. 1st, 1871: Sunday and New Years 
day. From camp to Mr. Brewers, 5 miles. 
There | first see the Gulf of Mexico. 

Jan. 2nd: Our camp is about one mile 
from the beach. We wade the dew to the 
Gulf, walk the beach westward 2 miles 
when we turn into the scrub and hunt back 
to camp. Mr. George Dick kills a 
buck,...Mr. George D. and W. Brewster 
kill an old female bear. She is nicely 
skinned. 

Jan. 3rd: We went to the beach of the 
Gulf, walk eastward about 2 miles then 
across to the west arm of St. Andrews 
Bay. Mr. Davis kills a buck. 

Jan. 9th:...go with Mr. Brewer saining 
and caught 314 fish. Made only one drage. 
Supposed to be about 800 pounds of good 
fish. 

Jan. 10th: We leave the cook (Dock) 
in care of the camp and go to Mr. 
Brewer’s fish landing and butcher 300 fish 
caught the evening before Got through 
about 11 o’clock....We return to camp 
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here from Muse by Mr. Sharps at Point 
Washington. 

(On January 14th, the journal keeper 
is ill and takes a “dost of Blumass.” He 
stays at the home of Mr. Davis and is 
“kindly attended” by his Uncle Robert 
and Davis’ wife. By January 18th, he is 
well enough to travel with the Company 
to Marianna about 15 miles away from the 
Davis place. They cross the “Chapola” 
River the next day. On January 20th, the 
Company crosses the Chattahoochee 
River by flat boat. The following day they 
camp at Ben Wyatt’s place about two 
miles from Quincy.) 

Jan. 22nd: Sunday. We dress in our 
Sundays. Mr. George D. and myself go to 
the Presbyterian Church in Quincy and 
heard a good sermen by Rev. Little and 
splendid vocal music accompanied by an 
Organ or Malodian....Quincy is a pleasant 
looking town with about 8 hundred inhab- 
itants. 

Jan. 23rd: Monday. Camp remains at 
the same place. The company go to 
Quincy to see the Balloon assend but it 


was torn and did not assond. 

(The Company leaves the Wyatt 
place on January 24 and camp that night 
at Mr. Nickolson’s place where “...we 
make some good music on the piano.”) 

Jan. 26th: Thursday. We have a jug of 
molasses present to us by Mr. A. 
Nickolson, also a fine lot of pea nut 
candy by his daughters. We give him two 
pieces of bear meat, then we travel 
toward Tallahassee to the Ockatockeny 
River, 8 miles. After dinner I go with lit- 
tle Willie Roberts duck hunting. Kill two 
ducks....go fishing, ketch 5 fish, trout and 
jack (most likely bass and chain pickerel). 

(The Company spends time on Mr. 
Roberts’ place and then journeys through 
Tallahassee and continues west on St. 
Augustine Road.) 

Jan. 31st: Tuesday....Today we see 
our first Cabbage Palmetto. It is quite a 
curiosity to us....We also come to the top 
of the bank of the Aucilla River and turn 
down it to Mr. Chanceys, 10 miles, where 
we are invited into the house. He takes 
our mules into his lot and as we have no 


corn, they are fed from his crib. We fur- 
nish provisions and his wife cooks for us. 

(The writer takes ill again and stays 
in camp while the others hunt. They are 
camped at Tellington’s place and the 
owner joins the hunting party, which now 
numbers eight. Tellington is described as 
a noted hunter, tall, dark-complexioned 
and around 40 years old.) 

Feb. the 7th: Tuesday....We are 
camped on the Econfunee River (the west 
bank Taylor Co. about four miles above 
its mouth. It affords us very good water, 
though like all the other streams of this 
flat pine wood, its water is very dark...) 

(Several of the party hunt the nearby 
swamp but the journal keeper remains in 
camp fighting a fever. The hunters return 
later with two deer, although they are 
much “woaried” from their trek in the 
swamp. The exhausted men eat some 
bread to avoid the effort of cooking a 
proper meal. Mr. George cries: “Done, 
done, enough of this swamp.”) 

Feb. the 8th:...Jo E. kills a 4 point 
buck. Messrs. Chaney Brewster and R. 
Edmondson come a little before night 
saying they had lost a man and they were 
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An early Florida hunter shows off a wild turkey. 


very sorry for him, for they expected he 
had killed a bear. Sure enough, about dark 
here he (Mr. Tellington) came with a good 
fat year old cub on his back, knapsack 
style, saying he had killed an old one 
besides and had butchered it and covered 
it with palmetto leaves. She was also fat 
but he could not bring any of her except 
her scalp. 

Feb. the 9th: Thursday. Preparations 
are made to move out to Tellington 
today...with me and the wagon as I am 
yet quite unwell. The others are to go into 
the swamp to hunt and bring out the other 
bear killed the day before.... They jumped 
5 or 6 times during the day, what they 
thought to be bear, did not even geet a 
shot and also failed to find the dead 
Onle=. 
Feb. the 13th: Monday. R. 
Edmondson, Brewster, Jo E., Tellington 
and his son go into the swamp bear hunt- 
ing....Verry early they jumped a bear. He 
ran to the River but to far below me for 
me to head him. After running about an 
hour she came back and getting (the dogs) 
after him they soon treed him and was 
killed by Jimmy Tellingon. About 2 


o'clock while I was sitting by the fire at 
camp, I heard a stick break....] picked a 
Spencer rifle...and ran 150 yards to a 
stand and just as I got ther a large buck 
jumped into the trale and stopped. I fired, 
it ran off though it was not hurt. About 60 
yards I found that it was shot directly 
through the hart. He was a large buck that 
had dropped his horns (this is unlikely 
given the time of year). 

(The last entry contains the only men- 
tion of a specific firearm used by the 
party. The Spencer lever action was one of 
the first repeaters used extensively by 
selected Union units in the Civil War. The 
tube magazine was contained in the rifle’s 
stock.) 

Feb. the 15th: Wednesday....The Live 
Oak and Cedar grows here in abundance 
and we see a great deal of sign whore it 
has been cut and carried off for ship 
building purposes. There is also a great 
many deer and turkey about here but it is 
so thick and the Palmetto sprads make so 
much noise that it is a very rare case when 
we meet up with them. 

(The journal keeper is frequently sick 
and stays in camp helping prepare the [> 
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Hunters at camp, Lake County, 1890s. The men seated in the middle are the Brown brothers, guides from the Green Swamp. 


meals, which often include bear or squir- 
rel stew, along with roast venison, pota- 
toes, molasses and fish. The hunters fre- 
quently return to camp exhausted after 
“toating” their deer several miles though 
“a very thick of cane, bushes, briars and 
palmetto” and soaked to the knees from 
wading the swamp. “The woods are so 
bad the huntsmen pay dearly for their 
sport,” R.D. notes on Feb. 18th.) 

Feb. the 25th: Saturday. The intention 
of the company is to make an effort to kill 
a bear and then take a bee tree that was 
found by Mr. Turlington yesterday about 
3 miles in the swamp westward. R. 
Edmondson, Jo E., and Mr. Turlington’s 
driver again but this time, north of the 
trail. Capt. Brewster, G. Dick and myself 
go in on the train, G. Dick and myself 
riding the mules and carry the apparatus 
for bee robbing, pole ax, water bucket 
and the large tin pan. I toat the Spencer 
rifle, shoot twice at a turkey, both shots 
miss,...I kill a large Rattle Snake which 
has 8 rattles....About an hour into the 
night, in came the other drivers, R. 
Edmondson and Turlington with half the 
old bear, Turlington brought it alone, the 
piece of meat would have weighed 100 
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pounds. He is a man used to hard laber... 

(On the following day R.D. and the 
others skin, butcher and salt bear and 
deer, finishing up about mid-day when it 
begins raining. A little while later several 
others return from their hunt wet and 
shivering. They bring back another bear 
and two buckets of honey. Turlington is 
praised as “‘a very good hand at bee rob- 
bing.” 

“We cook on the old bear driping all 
night. Some of us sleeping all the time,” 
R.D. notes.) 

Feb. the 27th: Monday. We wind up 
the lard drying, get our breakfast and start 
to the bay. We go three miles down the E. 
River where we find Turlington’s boats, 
get in it and go 4 miles down the River 
where we find its mouth and the bay...we 
are not successful in finding any good 
oysters, but saw a good many 
Paupuses.... We got back to camp and 
found our bear hides eaten by the buz- 
zards. 

March 1, 1871, the Company breaks 
camp and heads north toward home, mak- 
ing 21 miles in one day. “It is a very pret- 
ty day and looks very much like Spring,” 
R. D. wrote. “The dog wood, yellow jes- 


samine, Crab Apple and the Rose bushes 
being in bloom....” They pass through 
Monticello, sell the locals their deer hides | 
and venison hams, and “maled our let- 
ters.” 

By evening of the next day they pass 
into Thomas County, Georgia, camping 
near a well where they “sleep out near the 
wagon without fire or shelter except our 
blankets.” The Company finally arrives 
home in Clarkesville, Tennessee, May 16, 
1871. 

R.D. continued his journal through 
August 13, 1871, noting in his final entry 
attendance at the baptism of several 
friends. At some point after that, the jour- — 
nal was placed behind the chimney. There, 
sealed from view by a new interior wall, — 
the journal drifted off into the sea of time. — 

Uncovered nearly a century later, the 
penciled scrawl tells a story of another 
time when intrepid hunters walked and 
rode the woods and swamps of frontier 
Florida. @) 


James T. Huffstodt is the FWC public 
information coordinator for the South 
Region, West Palm Beach. 
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hassahowitzka National 

Wildlife Refuge is a 

largely aquatic pre- 

serve, so it comes as no 
surprise that one of the best ways to 
bird it is by canoe. 

Thick hydric hammock surrounds 
the boat ramp, so bird the periphery for 
songbird migrants like hooded war- 
blers before you launch your boat. A 
large vulture roost populates the boat 
basin, and as you follow the river 
towards the Gulf, don’t overlook the 
occasional bald eagle swirling on ther- 
mals with them. Along the river run, 
watch for skulking green herons and 
shy little blues at the water’s edge. 
From treetops, wood storks spy on 
anhingas that ply the main channel for 
fish. Calling prothonotary warblers and 
protective osprey on nests announce 
your progress down the river. 

The freshwater river gives way to 
black needlerush saltmarsh, and the 
main channel is criss-crossed with tidal 
creeks leading back into the marsh. 
These are great fun to explore for clap- 
per rails and sora, as well as shorebirds 
loafing on isolated mudflats. 

Cautiously coax your canoe 
around corners to reduce the chance of 
flushing birds and to improve your 


viewing opportunities (good for both 
you and the birds). 

Wintering ducks like bufflehead 
and hooded mergansers dive in the 
open water nearest the Gulf. Dog 
Island lies three miles west of the 
launch along the main channel. 
Restroom and picnic facilities are 
available here, so you can stop and 
relax before making the return trip 
upriver. 

Airboats occasion this area, so be 
alert. The river is frequently shallow, 
sometimes nearly impassable when low 
tide conspires with easterly winds. 

Directions: From the town of 
Homosassa Springs, drive south on 
U.S. 19 approximately six miles to the 
flashing light at U.S. 98. Turn right 
(away from U.S. 98) onto Miss Maggie 
Drive. Follow the road to the boat 
ramp/campground at the end, where 
you can launch your canoe. 

The boat ramp is open 24 hours a 
day, (352) 563-2088. Birding is best in 
the mornings, October to April. @ 


For more information on birding 
and the birding trail, visit 
www.floridabirdingtrail.com or call 
(850) 922-0664. 
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G4 his spring is the easiest one to reach,” said Greg 
Batts as he drove me down a tortuous unpaved 
road through the Chassahowitzka Wildlife 
Management Area (WMA). The 4-wheel drive truck 
struggled over downed trees and pushed past 
overhanging limbs. 

Batts and my other guide, Anna Burrow, are biologists with the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC). They help to 
oversee this 33,919-acre WMA near Weeki Wachee, of which roughly 
two-thirds is “hydric hammock,” the largest forested wetland south of the 
Suwannee River on the Gulf Coast. One of several known hidden 
springs is located within the hydric hammock. “Hydric” means water and 
“hammock” roughly means a thick grove of hardwood trees. In other 
words — swamp land. 
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The road abruptly ended and Batts 
turned off the engine. “We walk from 
here,” he said. Walk? More like wade, | 
thought, as I looked over a wet tangle of 
vines, cypress, gum, bay, Florida maple 
and sabal palm. 

“Sorry that we didn’t tell you to wear 
some sort of waterproof boots,” said 
Burrow, glancing at my tennis shoes. 
“Those look new.” 

I smiled. This was some sort of test 
for out of town visitors, I presumed. 

Batts quickly took off in a westerly 
direction. He was soon out of sight, while 
Burrow and I negotiated the deeper pools 
of black water by trying to walk on 
cypress knees and downed tree trunks. By 
using my camera tripod as a staff, | man- 
aged to keep my feet fairly dry. A mira- 
cle. 

We eventually rendezvoused with 
Batts at a deep pool of blue water; a 
downed tree partially obstructed its cav- 
ernous opening. A shallow creek quietly 
exited the spring, shimmering in the 
occasional sunbeam that filtered through 
the swamp canopy. “Does it have a 
name?” I asked. 
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“No,” said Batts. “We don’t want it 
overrun with people.” 

Not likely, I thought, but a named 
spring on a map would tend to draw more 
curiosity seekers. In an area where fresh- 
water springs are used for mermaid acts 
or rimmed with concrete to accommodate 
hordes of swimmers, it is refreshing to 
know that wild, unnamed springs still 
exist. “There are at least three other ones 
that I know about,” said Batts, “but they 
are more difficult to get to.” 

I didn’t press him to show me. 

On the way back to the truck, Batts 
pointed to oblong pools of black water. 
“Those were formed by early loggers 
dragging out the huge cypress trees,” he 
said. “They’re called skid trails or drag 
trails.” He chuckled when he described 
how an earlier visitor slipped and fell 
face first into one of the pools. Back- 
woods entertainment. 

After another tortuous drive, Batts 
and Burrow showed me a newly acquired 
sink that is part of a 1,200-acre addition 
to the wildlife management area. This 
backwoods watering hole does have a 
name: Eagle Nest Sink, and it is a world- 


renowned cave diving spot. Its appear- 
ance is deceptive. What looks to be a 
marshy pond, rimmed by cypress and 
sawegrass, is a deep opening to the 
Floridan Aquifer. From the sink, divers 
have mapped over 5,600 feet of underwa- 
ter caves. 

According to Mike Poucher, vice 
chairman of the National Speleogical 
Society’s cave diving section, one under- 
water room is more than two football 
fields long, sloping down to 310 feet 
below the surface. “It’s a very specialized 
type of diving when you go that deep,” 
he said. “You need to breathe a tri-gas 
mixture when you go below 130 feet.” 
Scuba divers must be certified for deep 
cave diving in order to gain access to the 
sink. 

Moving into the uplands portion of 
the management area, often driving past 
hunters who were seeking a shot at one 
of the numerous deer in the WMA, Batts 
and Burrow showed me obvious signs of 
Florida black bears. I ran my hands over 
claw marks left in pine trees, and fol- 
lowed a territorial trail left by bears. 

Fewer than 20 bears are part of this 

remnant population, which may 
a be the smallest enclave of black 
# bears in North America. It was a 
4 relief to know they still survive. 
For decades, since I was a boy, I 
had seen the bear crossing signs 
along Highway 19 between 
Homosassa and Weeki Wachee. 
| But over the years, as I witnessed 
expanding human development, I 
wa began to wonder if any bears 
remained. 

“The bears here have more 
elliptical ranges,” said Batts, 
“because the wild lands are more 
linear. They’re getting pinched. 
But the bears seem more tolerant 
of each other because they have 
no place else to go.” What is sur- 
prising about the Chassahowitzka 
bear population is the lack of nui- 
sance bear complaints. “They 
cross people’s yards in Weeki 
Wachee all the time and never 
cause any problems.” 

With a rising human popula- 
tion, congestion is intensifying on 
area roads and highways, further 
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Black bear cubs such as this one face dan- 
ger each time they cross a road. 


Left: A wild spring, one you won t find on 
a map. 


Page 16, top: Eagle Nest Sink. 


Page 16, bottom: The area that used to be 
the Centralia logging town. 


threatening bears. Two male bear cubs 
were struck and killed by a car in 
September of 2001 just south of the man- 
agement area. They may have been trying 
to follow their mother. “When we left, the 
mother was still in the woods crying,” 
said one observer at the scene. 

Young male bears trying to establish 
their own range are often the ones hit by 
cars as they try to cross roads. The chal- 
lenges facing them in a rapidly growing 
section of Florida are enormous. “They 
exist in a highly fragmented area of the 
state,” said bear biologist Mike Orlando of 
the University of Kentucky, who was part 
of a multi-year study of the 
Chassahowitzka bears. “Their long-term 
prognosis seems grim if the issues of [> 
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habitat loss, road mortality and population 
connectivity are not addressed in the near 
future.” 

Although one’s chances of seeing the 
largely nocturnal bears on the 
Chassahowitzka WMA are slim, one can 
often spot their signs along forest roads 
and on one of two developed hiking trails. 
The 1.5-mile cypress circle trail takes one 
through upland sandhill habitat that encir- 
cles one of Florida’s unique natural fea- 
tures — the cypress dome. The three-quar- 
ter-mile Wild Turkey Trail takes one 
through open longleaf piney woods where 
the possibility of seeing gopher tortoises, 
or at least their burrows, is very high. 
Trail brochures can be picked up at the 
entrance station kiosk on Indigo Road just 
off U.S. 19. There is also an 8-mile scenic 
driving loop trail being developed that 
will give people a sense of 
Chassahowitzka’s habitat diversity. 

“Chassahowitzka is relatively small 
for a wildlife management area,” said 
Jerrie Lindsey, nature-based recreation 
coordinator for the FWC, “but you have a 
tremendous amount of diversity in that 
small area. A lot of what we’re trying to 


do with nature-based recreation is to use 
recreation as a means to an end, to allow 
people to learn about what makes 
Chassahowitzka special while they are out 
there recreating.” 

For the last stop, in waning light, 
Batts and Burrow showed me the site of 
Centralia, once a thriving logging town of 
about 2,000 residents in the early 1900s. 
Centralia is where the huge swamp giants 
— virgin cypress trees — were sawed into 
rough boards. Very little can be found of 
Centralia’s many houses except for scat- 
tered red bricks and fragments of colored 
glass and porcelain. The most striking 
feature is the arching live oaks — huge and 
stately, with moss- and fern-covered 
trunks and branches. Early residents obvi- 
ously enjoyed the oaks’ shade and beauty. 

The Centralia example is reminiscent 
of many periods of Florida history in the 
Industrial Age — boom and bust. When 
the area’s cypress trees were logged out, 
residents moved on to other swamps until 
few old-growth cypress remained any- 
where. The denuded wetlands were left to 
make a slow recovery but without the rap 
of ivory-billed woodpeckers, a species 
that had depended on old-growth cypress 


for food and nesting. 

Through it all, the area’s black bears 
have hung on — barely — and deer, wild 
turkey and other game animals are more 
numerous today than they were 50 years 
ago. Biologists are seeking to optimize 
habitat by restoring upland longleaf 
forests along with a pattern of frequent, 
low-intensity fires. Another key is to 
expand protected acreage. “We’re work- 
ing on purchasing about 60 parcels adja- 
cent to the wildlife management area,” 
said Gary Cochran, FWC land acquisition 
administrator. “It is one of those projects 
you have the pleasure of seeing come 
together without a lot of checkerboard 
ownership. We’re hoping to establish pro- 
tected corridors for the black bear, to 
develop a coastal link to the 
Chassahowitzka National Wildlife 
Refuge, and to maintain the watershed for 
spring systems and protection of the 
aquifer.” 

Can the Florida black bear and other 
wildlife survive along Central Florida’s 
Gulf Coast? An expanding 
Chassahowitzka WMA may be their best 
chance. @) 


An old sawmill site is one of few remaining ruins of Centralia. 


Top Left:One of many old oaks at Chassahowitzka. 
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The Green Anole 
(Anolis carolinensis) 


Text and Photographs by Brian Cleary 


t’s like a scene out of the The long, slender tail of the anole tory. This display is often accompa- 
movie Gremlins. You open may break off at the slightest pressure nied by a series of head-bobs and 
your front door and step out and continue to wiggle on the ground, push-ups. 
onto the porch. Hearing a gen- distracting would-be predators. Anoles are sometimes called 
tle rustling, you look in the direction of Another striking feature is its dew chameleons. This is undoubtedly due 
the barely audible sound. A couple of lap, or throat fan. It is attached to the to the green anole’s ability to change 
branches on a nearby shrub wave gently throat and displayed by means of a its skin color, much like its Old World 
up and down, but there’s nothing there. flexible rod of cartilage which can be cousin, the true chameleon. While the 
Your peripheral vision picks up a dart- swung downward and forward, thereby green anole isn’t able to change colors 
ing movement down by the base of the revealing a brightly colored patch of as noticeably or rapidly as the 
plant. You shift your gaze down there, skin. Males display their dew lap dur- chameleon, it is able to alter its color 
but again see nothing. ing courtship and when defending terri- from green to gray to brown, depend- 
Relax. You’re not going crazy, nor ing on light, temperature and mood. 


The brown anole, on the other hand, 
is always some shade of brown. 

In the past, billed as “American 
chameleons,” these fascinating little 
lizards were often sold at circuses and 
carnivals, but because of the time, 
effort and knowledge required, the 
capturing and long-term keeping of 
anoles is not recommended. The best 
place to observe these “gremlins” of 
summer is in your own back yard or 
garden. @) 


has your front door stoop been pos- 
sessed by demons. Mostly likely the 
culprits are members of the largest 
group of reptiles in the Western 
Hemisphere: the anoles. Numbering 
over 200 species worldwide, seven of 
which occur in Florida, anoles spend 
much of their time jumping from 
branch to branch or foraging below 
shrubbery in search of insects, on 
which they feed. 

The two most commonly seen 
anoles in Florida are the green anole, 
the only true native, and the brown 
anole. Among the introduced anoles is 
the knight anole, which came from 
Cuba and Jamaica and has been estab- 
lished in the Miami area. A giant 
among anoles, it can reach lengths of 
19 inches. 

Anoles are egg layers, with adult 
females laying one or two eggs every 
few weeks in summer. The eggs hatch 
in about six weeks. 

Like all lizards, anoles are 
equipped with moveable eyelids and 
external ear holes. Adults molt about 
every month, casting off skin in bits 
and pieces. Their feet differ from most 
lizards in that each toe has an adhesive 
pad on its central portion, enabling the 
anole to climb and cling to vertical sur- 
faces such as walls, fence posts, trees 
and leaves, on which they spend much 
of their time. 


Brian Cleary writes from Holly 
Hill. 


A brown anole. 
Below: A green anole. 
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Summer 


Treetrogs 


Text and photographs by Margaret S. Gunzburger 


__ Observing these fascinating treefrogs hen most people 
. eee . . 1 think of treefrogs 
is not difficult, and sometimes it doesn’t they imagine trop- 

even involve getting your feet wet! 


ical rainforests 
and brightly-col- 
ored exotic 
_ species. But would you be surprised to learn 
that we have 15 native species of tree frogs 
tight here in Florida? Appreciating the inter- 
esting behaviors and lifestyles of these small 
frogs doesn’t take a trip to the tropics, but 
can be enjoyed at most any wetland or pond. 
The most recognizable feature of most 
treefrogs is their expanded toepads, which 
they use to climb trees and other structures, 
including glass windows. The skin of many 
treefrogs produces mucus to keep from dry- 
ing out. This secretion may also contain irri- 
~ tating chemicals to deter predators. 
Two of Florida’s most common summer 
treefrogs, the green and squirrel treefrogs, 
are often seen on houses. These species can 
disperse far from their wetland breeding 
grounds and often gather at outdoor lights to — 
feed on insects. Although these frogs are 
similar in appearance, the green treefrog is : 
4 


larger and usually has a distinct white stripe 
on each side of its body. These frogs can also 
turn brown, depending on temperature and 
their mood. 

My research on summer treefrogs in 
north Florida means I spend many muggy 
nights sloshing through mosquito-infested 
swamps listening for frog calls. During the 
breeding season, from April to September, 
male treefrogs call every night to announce 
their presence to other male tree frogs. 
Although these frogs are quite cute and 
harmless, they will aggressively defend their ~ 
territories against intruder male tree frogs. 


y-August 2003 


A Cope’ gray treefrog tadpole. 


One night I observed a wrestling match 
etween two green treefrog males over a 
desired calling perch on a branch. 

_ Eventually, the smaller male jumped free 
and quickly hopped away. 

On rainy nights, the situation is 

‘somewhat different as male treefrogs 

begin thinking more romantically. Most 
| female treefrogs migrate to breeding sites 


ing heavy afternoon or evening thunder- 
storms. Once at the breeding site, the 
females have their choice of the calling 
males that are already present. Females 
may sit near a male for several hours 
deciding if his call is attractive enough 
before she makes her final choice. Once 
she has decided, she approaches the male 
and nudges him, which stimulates him to 
climb onto her back and hold on with his 
forelimbs. 

This mating behavior is called 
- amplexus and males may remain 
amplexed with females for several hours. 
_ Eventually the female will hop into the 
Swater and begin to lay eggs, which the 


atch within a few days into tadpoles that 
ow in the aquatic habitat for two to five 
eeks before metamorphosing into tiny 
oglets. The life of a tadpole is danger- 
us, as their many predators include fish, 
awfish, salamanders, turtles and aquatic 


tles. 

Sometimes the choruses of male 
eefrogs can be deafening; trying to fig- 
ure out which species are calling can be 
difficult. I experienced one such chorus 
on a night-time trip to a temporary pond 
in the Apalachicola National Forest. This 
jond filled after a tropical storm dumped 
e than 10 inches of rain in one day. 


several times each season, usually follow- 


“inale will fertilize. Treefrog eggs typically 


sects such as dragonfly larvae and water 


There were so many frogs calling so 
loudly I could barely hear myself think. 

As I waded around at the edges, I 
heard the eerie trill of the gray treefrog; 
males of this species prefer to call while 
perched on a tree branch or shrub where 
their mottled gray, lichen-like coloration 
provides camouflage. These frogs have a 
wash of bright orange spots on their inner 
thigh that are usually hidden while the 
frog is perched on a branch. 

I could also hear pinewoods treefrogs 
calling from grassy clumps of vegetation 
that had been flooded over with water. 
Pinewoods tree frogs are small and mot- 
tled-brown in color. Although most tree 
frogs will continue calling if I stand a few 
feet away with my headlamp shining on 
them, pinewoods tree frogs often stop 
calling when approached, which makes 
them more difficult to locate. The call of 
the pinewoods treefrog is a repeated 
clicking which has been described as a 
telegraph machine gone crazy. 

Also at this pond was the incessant 
callling of the barking treefrog, which 
really does sound like a pack of hounds 
barking in the distance. Barking treefrog 
males call while floating in the water, and 
usually prefer deeper ponds with much 
aquatic vegetation. This is the largest of 
our native treefrog species, often reaching 
over two inches in body length, and is a 
handsome frog with bright green skin 
with yellow spots on its back. 

In addition to these three treefrogs, I 
also heard many cricket frogs calling at 


A female barking treefrog. 


this pond. Cricket frogs are tiny 

treefrogs that lack expanded toepads. 
Male cricket frogs usually call while sit- \\ 
ting in shallow water hidden in vegeta- ‘| 
tion. Their call does sound cricket-like, 
or almost like two marbles hitting 

together. So, I found four species of 
treefrogs at a pond no larger than my liv- — 
ing room! E 

I encountered a somewhat opposite 
situation one night while exploring a 
floodplain area of the Ochlockonee 
River. The pools that form in river flood- 
plains attract fewer species of summer 
treefrogs than temporary ponds, possibly © 
because the shade of hardwood trees 
reduces growth of algae, the primary 
food of treefrog tadpoles. I heard only 
two species of treefrogs that night: gray — 
and bird-voiced treefrogs, calling from 
perches on the large trunks of gum and 
cypress trees. 

Observing these fascinating 
treefrogs is not difficult, and sometimes 
it doesn’t even involve getting your feet 
wet! Many species breed in neighbor- — 
hood ponds and even drainage ditches, ; 
and extremely amorous male treefrogs — 
may even call from small water contain- 
ers such as backyard pools and water a 
gardens. So if some muggy summer 
night you feel like having an adventure, 
simply take a flashlight out to the nea 
pond and listen for the frogs. @) 


Margaret S. Gunzburger is a Ph.D.~ 3 
candidate in the Department of ; 

Biological Science at Florida State 
University. 
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Dot Sill-Iele 
Florida Fishing Story Contest 


Once again it was a difficult task to narrow the entries to three winners for our ann 
fishing story contest. All of them were entertaining. Telling tall-tale fishing stories i 
custom that still thrives in our-state. the ones that our panel of judges 
have selected. 


Gtwt Stece Miweweec 
All Those Teeth! 


By Karla Scroggin Grimwood of Carnation, Washington 


he air was warm and salty as Dad, Uncle JJ and I boarded the 23-foot 
Robalo cutty cabin. Leaving Port Salerno, we entered the Atlantic Ocean to do a 
little fishing. I was 10 years old, and tiny for my age, but I wanted to try for “the 
big one.” After trolling for a while, it hit. I suddenly found myself in the middle 
of a very serious struggle with a monster on the end of my line. Uncle JJ jumped to the con- 
trols and Dad strapped me into the fighting chair. They had to constantly reassure me that I 
could not be pulled into the ocean. Whatever this thing was, it was HUGE! 
Bit by bit, I cranked on the reel, never seeming to recover much line. I just knew it was a marlin 
and waited to see it leap into the air. 
When Dad shouted, “Barracuda!” I almost dropped the rod. My only thought was the thou- rh 
sands of needle-sharp teeth in the angry fish I was bringing toward me. I was in too deep to turn 
back now. Cranking and cranking, we finally got it in the boat. I gingerly stepped around the barracuda and saw 
its frightening teeth for the first time. They gleamed menacingly in the sun. I shuddered, but looked closer. It was 
then that I realized the gleaming was actually my fishing line woven through its teeth! 
I never could bring myself to floss again. 
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Second Stace 
The Novice 
By Mary Ann Duncan of Lakeland 


he first time my husband and I took our friends Don and Karen fishing on Alligator 
Lake, we quickly learned that three of us were seasoned anglers, but Don’s wife Karen 
didn’t have a clue about the sport. Three of us baited our hooks and enthusiastically 
cast our lines into the water. Karen read a book until Don baited her pole and instruct- 
ed her on casting. 

“T’ll just throw it over by that log,” Karen remarked. Three of us rolled our eyes and made crazy 
signs, because as anyone could plainly see, that log was an alligator. 

The afternoon elapsed; an occasional bite excited us, but no fish were caught. Karen read, inter- 
mittently tapping her pole against the side of the boat. 

“Let’s give it up,” my husband eventually decided. 

We began to reel in when Karen yelled, “I’ve got a fish.” We all looked. Karen was reeling fast 
but her pole remained unbent. 

“You haven’t got anything,” Don countered. 

“T’ve got a fish!” Karen insisted. We bent over the side watching as Karen reeled in a 3-inch fin- 
gerling catfish. “I KNEW I had a fish,” Karen announced. The three of us rolled our eyes and made 
crazy signs again.To this day, when Karen tells the story of the fish she caught, the size of it grows 
smaller with each telling (obviously she doesn’t understand the concept behind a good fishing lie). 
What a novice! 


Editor’s Note: This story earned high marks with the judges, but since the author 
is a commission employee, we could not award it a prize. 


Sometimes It Takes Two 
By Kyle Hill of Tallahassee 


ur good friends, Pam and Gary, were visiting our new lake lot near Marianna last 
May. Gary and I decided to go fishing while our wives talked, and talked and talked. 
The moon was right and it was a good time to catch lunker bass if one used the right 
technique. 

Before Gary and I left in the boat to do some serious fishing, I dutifully baited two spinning rods 
and handed one to my wife, Donna, and one to Pam. Serious fishing seemed to have little appeal to 
either one of them, however. Both ladies sat down on the dock bench and began talking at about 50 
MPH, with gusts up to 100! Gary and I hastily loaded the boat to get under way. 

We had only traveled a short distance when we were startled by screams and yells coming from 
behind us. As we looked back, Donna had a death grip on the handle of Pam’s rod and was scream- © 
ing at the top of her lungs for us to come back. The 7-foot Ugly Stick was bent double, and Pam was 
under the middle of the rod, like a weight lifter, trying to push it up! Both ladies looked as if they 
were about to take an unanticipated swim! 

I turned to gape at Gary, and said, “Get the NET!” 

When we finally reached the dock, Gary grunted as he struggled to scoop up a very big, very 
black, and very angry lunker bass that stuck halfway out of the net! Donna and Pam gasped and col- 
lapsed in a heap on the dock — both of them still holding the rod. 

Just how big was the bass? Well I’m not saying it was a new world record, but just the picture of 
that fish weighed almost 10 pounds! 
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Yop 


By Marty Hale and Holly Alred 


he black crappie (a.k.a. 
speckled perch, speck or 
papermouth) remains a 
favorite fish throughout 
Florida. It is a great pan- 
fish, and a generous daily 
bag limit of 25 fish provides a healthy 
“mess” of fish for many anglers. 

During warmer months, many speck 
aficionados locate their quarry on or 
around deeper underwater structures that 
will show on electronic fish finders. 
Others have success by slow trolling or 
drifting in open water with live bait or 
small jigs, either singly or in tandem. 

Locating a proper depth at which 
crappie are feeding is vital. Sometimes 
they’ Il be just a foot or two from the sur- 
face, while at other times, they may be a 
foot or two from the bottom. 

No telling when or where you’ll meet 
up with this finny critter in Florida as 
they’re apt to be just about anywhere and 
everywhere. For an overview, noted fish- 
eries biologists with the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) have come up with what, collec- 
tively, they feel is a Top-10 list, in no par- 
ticular order. For more information on 
Florida’s freshwater fisheries, visit www. 
FloridaFisheries.com. 

LAKE MARIAN: For those “in the 
know,” this 5,739-acre lake east of Haines 
City appears on most lists of Top-10 
speck sites. While not known for produc- 
ing large crappie, Marian is widely 
regarded as one of the better “numbers” 
lakes. Catch rates of crappie 9 inches and 
longer in FWC samples last fall were the 
highest on record. 

LAKE TRAFFORD: About 30 
miles southwest of Fort Myers, in 
Immokalee, this 1,500-acre lake is also 
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regarded as a good “numbers” lake for 
black crappie. Biologist Ralph LaPrairie, 
(561) 625-5122, recommends drifting 
minnows early or late in the day, and if 
you can’t locate schooling crappie in the 
middle, try jigs and minnows along the 
vegetated shoreline. 

LAKE MONROE: Thanks to an 
ongoing FWC habitat-restoration project 
begun in the late 1980s, this 9,400-acre 
water body near Sanford is regaining its 
reputation as a quality crappie lake, 
according to fisheries biologist Joe 
Jenkins (904) 985-7880. With a 12-inch 
minimum size limit in effect, anglers here 
will have an opportunity to collect some 
real “slabs” by using small jigs, Bream 
Killers, Hal-Flies or Beetlespins, along 
with live earthworms, crickets, Missouri 
minnows and grass shrimp. 

LAKE TALQUIN: West of 
Tallahassee, this 8,800-acre reservoir, 
which produced the current Florida record 
for crappie (a fish weighing 3 pounds, 
13'/s ounces), is always high on any speck 
angler’s agenda. Due to submerged 
stumps and standing timber, boaters are 
urged to use caution when venturing out 
in search of another record crappie. 
Remember to immediately release all 
crappie less then 10 inches long caught in 
Talquin. Numerous fish camps off S.R. 
267, south of Quincey, have launching 
sites, and many are reporting good catch- 
es of quality-size fish. For up-to-date 
information, contact Rich Cailteux at 
(850) 627-9674. 

LAKE OKEECHOBEE: Biologist 
Dan McCall, (863) 763-4666, reports that 
crappie have been large and plentiful this 
season in Lake Okeechobee. Low water 
levels in previous years reduced fishing 
pressure and created a stockpile of crap- 


pie that anglers have been taking advan- 
tage of this year. Most of the fishing 
effort has been in the Kissimmee 
River/Fisheating Bay/Taylor Creek areas 
on the north end of the lake. Dan recom- 
mends jigging along the grass lines and 
dropping minnows in holes in the vegeta- 
tion. 

TENOROC FISH MANAGE- 
MENT AREA: Think quality when ven- 
turing here for crappie, especially in the 
facility’s unreclaimed lakes, advises 
Danon Moxley (863) 499-2421. With its 
13 (more to come) intensely managed 
lakes, Tenoroc, near Lakeland, has earned 
a reputation as being one of the world’s 
leading all-around fishing sites for bass, 
bream and specks. Tenoroc is open to the 
public four days per week, so it’s advis- 
able to call ahead for a reservation before 
planning a mini safari to this popular 
place. Moxley suggests using Missouri 
minnows, Beetlespins, 1/8-ounce Cotee 
Jigs or Hal-Flies for best results. Tenoroc 
has a 10-fish bag limit and 10-inch mini- 
mum length limit for crappie. 

LAKE WOODRUFF/DEXTER: 
Near DeLeon Springs, Lake Woodruff is 
a 2,200-acre lake that first feeds into 
Lake Dexter (1,900 acres) then into the 
St. Johns River south of Astor. FWC biol- 
ogists have historically sampled quality- 
size crappie in Lake Woodruff spring 
electrofishing samples, and anglers his- 
torically report catching fish in the 2-2'/ 
pound range in both lakes. Dan Boone of 
Riverbends Bait and Tackle recommends 
using a sunfly jig in mid-lake and min- 
nows near the pads. Fisheries biologist 
Joe Jenkins, (904) 985-7880, can provide 
more information. 

LAKE ISTOKPOGA: In Highlands 
County between U.S. 27 and U.S. 98 


south of Sebring, Istokpoga is the fifth 
largest natural lake in Florida at 28,000 
acres. Winter is the best time for black 
crappie fishing, according to FWC biolo- 
gist Beacham Furse, (863) 462-5190. 
Anglers troll open water using small jigs 
(Hal-Flies, doll flies, spinner jigs, 
“Napier” jigs, etc.) to locate schools of 
crappie from November through April. As 
water temperatures stabilize around 65 
degrees, crappie will move into bulrush 
and spatterdock along the shoreline to 
spawn. The trick to catching these fish is 
to move slowly through the vegetation in 
3 to 6 feet of water and fish a crappie jig 
(with or without a minnow) around the 
vegetation. 

LAKE KISSIMMEE: While Lake 
Kissimmee (35,000 acres) has always 
been regarded as one of the state’s top 
bass destinations, it is also gaining a repu- 
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tation as one of our better speck lakes. 
Biologist Marty Mann rated last year’s 
crappie season as “excellent,” with some 
anglers throwing back 10-inch crappie, 
and he believes this year should be as 
good. He recommends minnows and jigs 
along the grassline and offshore. 

LAKE JESSUP: This 10,000-acre 
lake, in Seminole County between lakes 
Monroe and Harney, historically produces 
the highest crappie catch rates in the area. 
While the fish are plentiful, they do run a 
little smaller than crappie from Lake 
Monroe. Biologist Jay Holder, (904) 985- 
7880, recommends minnows or Hal-Flies, 
tipped with minnows, drifting in mid-lake 
and near Bird Island. Other popular fish- 


Yop WO 


SPECKLED PERCH FISHING LAKES 


ing spots include the Soldier Creek area 
and the north end of the lake that connects 
to the St. Johns River. 

FWC biologists said that during this 
annual Top-10 crappie survey, many other 
Florida lakes and rivers received enough 
enthusiastic votes that this sampling could 
(and maybe should) have been expanded 
to 20 or more sites. Here’s a list of some 
others getting high marks: Lake Harris, 
Lake Weir and Lake Marion (Polk 
County), Lake George, the Oklawaha 
Chain, Lake Griffin and Lake Beauclair 
(where crappie average 2 pounds or more) 
also are very good speck fisheries. @) 


Marty Hale is an FWC biologist 
responsible for crappie research and poli- 
cy development. Holly Alred is an FWC 
assistant on the Native Sportfish 
Enhancement Project. 
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n Florida’s Big Bend lies a 

river that slowly slinks toward 

the Gulf of Mexico, the 

Wacissa. Dozens of spring 

vents, some named — others 

not, pour their generous liba- 
tions into this tributary. 

If you drift along in a canoe, you can 
hear the lament of limpkins, shrill shrieks 
of hawks and a cacophony of frogs. You 
can experience the flip side of this ribbon 
of glass if you decide to go below. The 
Wacissa teems with fishes, crayfishes, rep- 
tiles, mollusks and amphibians. For those 
willing to brave its chilled currents, it 
offers an assortment of multicolored chim- 
neys, crevices and canyons carved into 
limestone that formed millions of years 
ago. 

While some Wacissa springs can be 
easily reached by boat, others require you 
to move over or around fallen trees and 
limbs and through masses of water weeds. 
These invasive plants, including elodea, 
hydrilla, water hyacinth and water lettuce, 
stifle native flora such as eel grass. Such 
was the case one day when, laden with 
scuba and camera gear in Thomas Spring, 
all my hoses and camera cords became so 
entangled that I felt like a hapless fly 
trapped in a spider web. On another occa- 
sion, I wanted to go to Log Springs, but 
mats of exotics grabbed and held my 
canoe like a vise. 

While most who go beneath the 
Wacissa seem to be in search of its lode of 
artifacts and fossils, I prefer observing the 
natural wonders in and around its springs. 
Most of the springs feeding the river lie 
less than a mile, up or down, from the 
boat landing just west of the small town of 
Wacissa. 

The most popular spring destination 
for those who want to swim, dive or just 
gawk seems to be Big Blue. Its northern 
run lies .86 mile south of the boat landing 
on the east side of the river. Once you find 
its enticing canopied run, you must paddle 
another .2 mile to reach the spring’s circu- 


3 lar boil. Its funnel-shaped basin opens into 
; a cavern, should you be able to claw your 
. way through its raging portal. In 1970, 
Michael Horst discovered a new species 


of blind cave crayfish there. It became 

4 ; : known as the Big Blue Springs cave cray- 
Text and Photographs by Michael Wisenbaker fish. 

A much wilder spring, known as 
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Garner, lies about .2 mile northeast of Big 
Blue. To reach it, you go about 150 feet 
upstream from where Big Blue’s upper 
run empties into the Wacissa. There you 
will find its weed-choked, narrow chan- 
nel. The main outlet lies about a quarter 
mile east. To reach it, though, you must 
exit your craft several times to get past 
logs. Be careful stepping into the run 
because you may sink up to your waist in 
soft, smelly muck. Also, be wary of crit- 
ters. 

On my first trek to the spring, | 
passed a 6-foot gator with the shaft of a 
gig sticking out of his back. He probably 
did not harbor fuzzy warm feelings 
toward humans. Years later, as I slipped 
my kayak down this same run, I spotted a 
moccasin floating on the water with its 
head raised up like a cobra, and not more 
than 18 inches from the end of my paddle. 
The surly serpent held its position as I 
carefully scooted past. 

Once you reach the spring, you’ll be 
glad you made the effort. With squared 
sides and ceiling, the natural grotto 
appears to have been hewn by man. On 
my first dive there, a Big Blue Springs 
cave crayfish sailed past me like a gos- 


samer-gowned ghost. 

Although I tried to capture on film 
the rush I got when looking out from just 
inside the cavern, I failed. For some rea- 
son, silt on the ceiling rained down from 
my exhaust bubbles no matter how long I 
stayed inside of the chamber. This event 
mimicked a total eclipse. Someday I 
would like to muster the courage to pene- 
trate Garner’s tempting tunnel, but I don’t 
relish the idea of swimming out of it in 
zero visibility. 

Another charming spring known as 
Cassidy lies about one-half mile below 
the boat landing on the west side of the 
river. It boasts three chimneys to the sur- 
face and an intricate array of tiny tunnels 
and rocky rooms. Fish also flourish there 
including largemouth bass, bream and 
bullheads. They exhibit both fear and fas- 
cination with divers. While my move- 
ments exposed tasty treats for them to 
devour, my bubble machine caused them 
to make hasty retreats. On a recent photo 
trip to Cassidy, a sizeable bullhead kept 
playing hide and seek with me until I 
finally stole a portrait of this reluctant 
rogue. 

Fortunately, the red swamp crayfish 


are less shy. They mostly lie in cracks and 
crevices to protect themselves from 
marauding bass and other predators. It’s 
fascinating to watch these little lobsters 
come out and grab things too small for 
tired eyes to see. On a lighter note, I was 
sorely tempted to sample a watermelon 
someone had placed on the roof of this 
cavern in its 69-degree waters over a 
Fourth of July weekend. 

About 500 feet northwest of the boat 
landing, just before the river shrinks into 
a narrow creek, rests a miniature canyon 
with spring vents at either end called Log 
Springs. The chasm is about 50 feet long, 
anywhere from one to 15 feet wide, and 
up to 30 feet deep. It abounds with fish 
and turtles. Largemouth bass in particular 
favor this spot. They especially like to 
gather at either end of the gully where 
strong currents well up from creases in 
the bottom. Perhaps they seek oxygenated 
water or to rid themselves of parasites. 
This past fall I watched scores of bass 
playing follow the leader in the swift flow 
as if they were on an invisible carnival 
ride. 

Although used mostly by paddlers 
and artifact divers, you will be richly 
rewarded by taking the time to explore 
inside Wacissa’s many springs. These 
limpid waters still harbor many untold 
secrets for those seeking a dose of adven- 
ture. @) 


Michael Wisenbaker of Tallahassee is 
a frequent contributor to Florida Wildlife. 
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uring spring nights, 
when the full moon 
is shining on the 
water, thousands of 
strange-looking 
creatures emerge 
from the ocean and aggregate on beaches 
to mate and lay their eggs. This marvel of 
nature has been occurring for more than 
350 million years — long before dinosaurs 
roamed the earth. These ancient creatures 
are horseshoe crabs, which are easily 
identified by their horseshoe-shaped bod- 
ies and long, spike-like tails. 

The North American species of 
horseshoe crab is found along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts from Maine to Mexico. 
They are most abundant in mid-Atlantic 
states such as Delaware, New Jersey and 
Maryland, but they are also a conspicuous 
part of Florida’s marine life. 

Horseshoe crabs are not true crabs; 
they are more closely related to arachnids 
(the group that includes spiders and scor- 
pions) than to crustaceans (the group that 


The 
Horseshoe 


includes true crabs, lobsters and shrimp). 
Horseshoe crabs lack the antennae and 
jaws that true crabs and other crustaceans 
possess. Plus, their legs resemble those of 
arachnids. 

One of the most notable aspects of 
horseshoe crabs is their strange body 
form. Unfortunately, the horseshoe crab’s 
alien appearance and sharp tail have given 
them an unfavorable reputation — many 
people view horseshoe crabs as dangerous 
animals. In reality, horseshoe crabs are 
quite harmless; their sharp tails are prima- 
rily used to flip themselves upright if they 
are accidentally turned over. 

Horseshoe crabs are well known for 
their large nesting aggregations on beach- 
es, particularly beaches without much 
wave action. Anyone who has spent time 
on Florida beaches has probably observed 
these nesting aggregations. Male horse- 
shoe crabs typically move parallel to the 
shoreline and intercept females as they 
pass. A successful male uses his special- 
ized claws to attach himself to a passing 


female, and together they crawl to the 
beach. The male fertilizes the eggs as the 
female lays them in the sand. Most of this 
nesting activity takes place during high 
tides in the three days before and after a 
new or full moon. In Florida, nesting 
activity occurs year-round but is concen- 
trated during the spring and summer. 

After several weeks, horseshoe crab 
larvae hatch and emerge from their nests. 
After hatching, horseshoe crabs remain in 
the water for nine to 11 years before they 
return to the beach to nest. Young and 
adult horseshoe crabs spend their time on 
the sandy bottoms of intertidal flats, 
where they feed on polychaete worms, 
mussels and clams. 


Importance of Horseshoe Crabs 

Horseshoe crabs are an important 
part of the ecology of coastal communi- 
ties. During mating season, horseshoe 
crab eggs become a major food source for 
migrating birds, particularly in the mid- 
Atlantic states. More than 50 percent of 


Cr ab in Florida 


Text and Photographs by Daniel A. Warner 


Because many shorebirds rely so much 
on horseshoe crabs for survival, the decline 
in the abundance of horseshoe crabs has 
contributed to notable declines in some 


shorebird species. 
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the diet of many shorebird species con- 
sists of horseshoe crab eggs. In Florida, 
ruddy turnstones, sanderlings, dunlins, 
short-billed dowitchers and many species 
of gulls have been observed foraging on 
horseshoe crab eggs. In addition, many 
fish rely on horseshoe crab eggs for food, 
and loggerhead sea turtles, an endangered 
species, are known to eat horseshoe crabs 
themselves. 

Horseshoe crabs are also sought by 
humans. In fact, they are currently 
exploited in two industries: the bait fish- 
ery and the biomedical industry. 
Horseshoe crabs are used as bait in the 
American eel and whelk fisheries along 
many parts of the Atlantic Coast. They are 
also important to the biomedical industry. 
Because their blood coagulates in the 
presence of small amounts of bacterial 
toxins, it is used to test for bacterial con- 
tamination in commercial drugs and med- 
ical equipment. Thus, horseshoe crab 
blood is in demand around the world. 

Unfortunately, horseshoe crab abun- 


Many mating crabs crowd nesting beach- 
es at Ballast Point Park in Tampa. 


dance is declining throughout much of the 
species’ range. These declines are proba- 
bly due to a variety of factors, including 
the degradation of nesting habitat and 
overfishing. For example, horseshoe crab 
reproductive activities can be disrupted 
when the configuration of the shoreline is 
altered by seawalls or other types of 
development. The harvest of horseshoe 
crabs for the bait fishery has climbed 
from an estimated 6,115 horseshoe crabs 
in 1970 to about 2,364,000 horseshoe 
crabs in 1997. 

Because many shorebirds rely so 
much on horseshoe crabs for survival, the 
decline in the abundance of horseshoe 
crabs has contributed to notable declines 
in some shorebird species. In response, 
many mid-Atlantic states have restricted 
horseshoe crab harvesting; consequently, 
some of the fishing pressure has been 
diverted to other states, such as Florida. 
Florida has recently implemented rules for 
managing the harvest of horseshoe crabs. 
Individuals with a valid saltwater products 
license can harvest up to 25 horseshoe 
crabs per day. Individuals with both a 
valid saltwater products license and a 
marine life endorsement or a permit to 
harvest eels commercially are allowed 
to harvest up to 100 horseshoe crabs 
per day. @) 


We need your help! 


The Atlantic State Marine Fisheries 
Commission has developed a Horseshoe 
Crab Fishery Management Plan that 
requires all Atlantic coastal states to 
identify horseshoe crab nesting beaches. 
Biologists at the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission’s 
Florida Marine Research Institute have 
initiated a statewide survey to locate and 
document nesting beaches in Florida. If 
you or your friends observe horseshoe 
crab nesting activities, please call toll- 
free at 1-866-252-9326 or send an e-mail 
to horseshoe@fwe.state.fl.us. You can 
also submit your observations via our 
on-line survey: 
www.floridamarine.org/horseshoe_ 
crab/. In reporting your observations, the 
following information would be very 
useful: 
¢ Whether or not horseshoe crabs 

were mating or laying eggs 
¢ Dates and times of your horseshoe 

crab nesting observations 
* Locations of your horseshoe crab 

nesting observations 
* Estimates of the number of horse- 
shoe crabs seen 


Daniel A. Warner, formerly of the 
FWC Florida Marine Research Institute, 
is currently a doctoral student in Biology 
at the University of Sydney in Australia. 


male (on top) fertilizes them. 
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The Rich Heritage otf 
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By Dick Sublette and Doug Alderson 


“If we can teach (Floridians) that guarding nature’s resources is every- 


one’s responsibility, our battle is half won.” 
Ben C. Morgan 
first director, Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


time of change is a good time for reflection. 

Perusing vintage Florida Wildlife issues of the late 
1940s and early ’50s is a fascinating study of both the 
state’s early conservation movement and classic Old 
Florida. The black and white pages with spot color con- 
tainea a mixture of serious conservation articles and editorials, a lot of 
hunting and fishing stories, photo essays, reptile articles by noted handler 
Ross Allen, Ding Darling cartoons and detailed lists of every prosecuted 
game and fish law violation. News of the Florida Wildlife Federation was 
included for several years. 
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ttempts at humor 
abound in the early 
issues, many of which 
would be deemed 
“politically incorrect” today. Women 


§) were more often than not showcased 


iin bathing suits or doing clerical work. 
| One spread showed staged photos of 
=) Weeki Wachee mermaids catching 

| bass underwater. The byline for the 

| piece was certainly fabricated — Finny 
& Wildlife. 

A 1952 hunting license promotion 
depicted a helpless looking beauty 
queen in a boat reading a “Going 
Hunting” manual. Several squawking 


Sei) ducks were gathered around her feet. 
i Also, except for an in-depth series of 
} articles on the Florida Seminole 


§ Indians, minority faces were almost 


1) non-existent in the magazine’s early 


photo spreads. 
b Several activities that are now 
)) illegal were often featured, such as 


i) catching and cooking “Cracker chick- 
3 en,” otherwise known as gopher tor- 
} toises. There were also numerous arti- 


» cles on hunting various predators such 
as bear, bobcat, fox and rattlesnakes. 


Bim On the other hand, some of the earli- 
i est issues sounded the alarm about 


| declining numbers of Florida key deer 
and Florida panther. One profound 

| 1950 article described efforts to save 
f) the last known ivory-billed woodpeck- 
| er colony in the world (at the time). It 
was in Calhoun County, Florida. A 
sanctuary was quickly established by 
the commission but, sadly, ivorybills 
in Calhoun County or in any other 
part of Florida (and possibly the 
world) are most certainly extinct. 

Water pollution was a huge con- 

cern, and several articles tried to 
enlighten readers about raw sewage 
outfalls and harmful factory dis- 
charges into our waterways and their 
effects on fish, wildlife and public 


health. The vintage years contained 
numerous articles about destructive 
forest fires but no mention was made 
of beneficial prescribed burning as a 
way to prevent such fires and to 
improve wildlife habitat. 

Comparisons of articles on the 
same subject matter that are 40 or 50 
years apart make for interesting con- 
trasts. Bill Snyder’s 1950 article about 
Tate’s Hell near Carrabelle described a 
“wicked land” of “twisting vines, 
stinking swamp water, eerie birds, 
unexpected quicksand and grotesque 
trees a thousand years old.” It is the 
sort of place “that eventually would 
frighten you to the point of insanity,” 
Snyder asserted. 

In 1998, Janisse Ray described 
Tate’s Hell as a place recovering from 
decades of environmental degradation, 
one that is “A fairyland of dwarf 
cypress and the heavenly waters of the 
New River.” The general attitude 
about wilderness and wetlands has 
changed, especially now that much of 
it has been severely altered. 

Several articles over the years 
depict specific events in our state’s 
conservation history, such as Biff 
Lampton’s 1982 article about the 
emergency deer hunt controversy in 
the Everglades. Some were heart- 
wrenching, such as Ernest A. Taylor’s 
1953 plea to save Corkscrew Swamp 
and the last virgin cypress stands. At 
least we know that the story had a 
happy ending; Corkscrew is now a 
protected Audubon sanctuary. We 
know of a similar positive outcome in 
regard to Larry Martin’s 1971 cry of 
alarm about the brown pelican — 
“Headed for Extinction.” When DDT 
was banned, many wildlife species 
slowly recovered. 

Other articles are of a timeless 
nature. Commission information coor- 
dinator James T. Huffstodt often wrote 


about early conservationists and per- 
sonalities who have contributed to our 
state. Numerous human-interest arti- 
cles, such as those describing the bond 
between parent and child sharing an 
outdoor experience, are relevant in any 
age. 

In April 1959, Wallace Hughes 
was appointed the first art editor. 
Hughes helped to mature the publica- 
tion with a more sophisticated design. 
He painted many of the covers during 
the 1960s and 1970s and began the 
popular “Florida Wildlife Scrapbook” 
series. An entire book of them could 
easily be published. Subsequent art 
editors introduced art and photo con- 
tests and other changes that added 
greatly to the magazine’s overall 
appeal. 

Much has changed since Florida 
Wildlife’s inaugural issue in June of 
1947. Eleven U.S. presidents have sat 
in office, the interstate highway system 
has been built, commercial television, 
air travel, computers and cell phones 
have become commonplace. 

In regard to conservation, we now 
have a comprehensive set of laws coy- 
ering air and water pollution and fish 
and wildlife management. Florida also 
has one of the most aggressive land 
protection programs in the nation and 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conser- 
vation Commission commands the 
largest resource law enforcement con- 
tingent in America. 

The steps have been necessary. 
Florida’s unprecedented population 
growth, coupled with shrinking 
wildlife habitat, has resulted in a grow- 
ing list of endangered species and 
increased pressure on our natural 
resources. The work is far from over. 
Ben C. Morgan’s words still hold true: 
“_.. guarding nature’s resources is 
everyone’s responsibility.” @) 


photograph by Doug Alderson 
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Wildlife Watchers Bring 
Money to Florida 


Wildlife watching is the fastest 
growing sector of outdoor recreation, 
and Florida is the place to go. Florida 
attracts more out-of-state visitors to 
view wildlife than any other state. In 
2001, 490,000 visitors came to Florida 
to view wildlife. That’s 22 percent 
more visitors than traveled to the sec- 
ond-place state, Oregon. 

In addition, one in six Florida resi- 
dents over the age of 16 participates in 
some form of wildlife-watching activi- 


ty. 


“The 2001 Economic Benefits of 
Watchable Wildlife Recreation in 
Florida” reports that in terms of retail 
sales, Florida residents and non-resi- 
dents together spent nearly $930 mil- 
lion in 2001. This covers food, lodging, 
fuel, books, bird feed, film developing 
and entrance fees. That figure does not 
include retail sales of major expendi- 
tures such as vehicles, binoculars, cam- 
eras and other equipment that might be 
used for other purposes in addition to 
watching wildlife. 

More facts about the economics of 
wildlife watching are available on the 
FWC Web site at http://floridaconser- 
vation.org/viewing/articles/wwe- 
con2001. pdf. 


Florida Sets Record 
For Number Of Boats 


Any Florida boater can tell you, 
traffic is getting heavy on Florida’s 
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waterways, and the 2002 boating statis- 
tics prove it. Florida set a new state 
record in 2002 with a total of 922,597 
registered boats. 

“We want people to get out and 
enjoy Florida’s beautiful waterways, 
but we want them to be safe. Even 
though it’s crowded sometimes, there’s 
plenty of room for everyone if we’re 
careful and considerate,” Lt. Kent 
Harvey, FWC boating safety officer, 
said. 

The number-one cause of boating 
accidents in 2002 was carelessness or 
reckless operation of vessels, and 81 
percent of the people involved in acci- 
dents were not wearing life jackets. 
Many deaths and injuries could have 
been prevented simply by exercising 
caution. 

Boating safety is one of the core 
responsibilities of the FWC Division of 
Law Enforcement. The officers who are 
on Florida’s waterways every day say 
statistics could be a lot better if people 
would observe the most basic safety 
guidelines: wear life jackets, refrain 
from sitting or standing on the side of 
the boat, watch out for other boaters 
and stay sober. 


FWC photo 


FWC At Work For 
Homeland Security 


With the stark gray hull of a U.S. - 
Navy guided-missile cruiser in the 
background, FWC Law Enforcement 
Officer Lenny Salberg is pictured 
patrolling Port Everglades. 

Statewide, FWC officers have 


Compiled by Angie Raines 


devoted 25,646 hours or 1,068 officer- 
days to homeland security missions 
since the 9/11 terrorist attack in the 
United States (as of March 28, 2003). 
Security assignments have varied from 
aerial surveillance to possible terrorist 
infiltration by sea from the Bahamas, 
to guard duty at potential targets such 
as the Turkey Point Nuclear Power 
Plant near Miami. 

In addition, 27 FWC officers were 
called to active duty by their U.S. 
Army Reserve and National Guard 
units. 


Senate Confirms FWC 
Commissioners and Director 


The Florida Senate confirmed the 
appointments or reappointments of five 
commissioners and the executive 
director of the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission. 

Commissioners Dick Corbett of 
Tampa, John Rood of Jacksonville, 
Sandra Kaupe of Palm Beach, David 
Meehan, of St. Petersburg and Herky 
Huffman of Enterprise will serve five- 
year terms on the Commission. 

Executive Director Kenneth 
Haddad will serve indefinitely as the 
head of the agency. 


SIMe7 WIL 


Court Rules in Favor of FWC 
in Manatee Zones 


The Sth District Court of Appeals 
ruled in favor of the FWC upholding a 
prior ruling that newly implemented 
manatee speed zones in Brevard 


. 


County are legal. The ruling settled the 
consolidated cases of McGill et al. ver- 
sus FWC, and City of Titusville versus 
FWC. 

Various boaters, a boat manufac- 
turer and the cities of Cocoa Beach and 
Titusville had asserted that the FWC 
rules should be invalidated based upon 
arguments that “slow speed zones” do 
not protect manatees and that available 
data, including satellite-tracking data, 
did not support the FWC finding that 
manatees were frequently sighted in 
regulated areas. The court rejected 
those arguments and the judge also 
found there is ample evidence to sup- 
port the secondary purpose of the rules, 
to protect manatee habitats, including 
seagrass beds, from destruction by 
motorboats. 


the Lieutenant 


Lieutenant: 

I have recently seen and heard 
large cats that seem like panthers in 
north Florida. Why will no one admit 
that they exist here in the Panhandle? 

— Panther Man 


Conservation 


Dear Panther Man: 

There s no evidence that panthers 
remain in north Florida. We say that 
because where there are panthers in 
south Florida, theres evidence, i.e., 
tracks, scat, prey such as deer and hogs 
killed by panthers and roaa-killed pan- 
thers. It’s been a long time since any of 
this evidence was found in north 
Florida. 

If you think you’ve found evidence 
of a panther, try and get some photos or 


something as simple as a plaster cast of 


a panther track. Dental Stone, which 
some dentists may give you, is also 
good for pouring a plaster-like cast of a 
paw track. If you obtain something like 
that, let us know. 

Of course, there are plenty of bob- 
cats in north Florida. 

— Lt. 


Dear Lieutenant: 

My dad and I were fishing on a 
curve of the Choctawhatchee River on 
Sunday when four jet skis came flying 
around the corner. Had they not made 
the sharp turn, they surely would have 
killed us. All day long we had to con- 
tend with these jet skis. Not only are 
they dangerous to fishermen, but they 
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hinder the ability to catch fish. If 
you won’t outlaw them to save lives 
then do it to save the State of Florida 
from a lawsuit. The first time one of 
those idiots falls off and lands on a 
stump and kills himself, there most 
certainly will be a lawsuit. 
Moreover, what do these people con- 
tribute to the FWC? I know that I 
buy a fishing license. What do they 
buy? 

— Peeved 


Dear Peeved: 

This one is not easily solved. As 
an agency, we have the constitution- 
al authority to enact rules (regula- 
tions) that pertain to the wise man- 
agement of fish and wildlife in the 
state, including setting bag limits 
and establishing seasons. We do not 
have the authority to restrict the use 
of personal watercraft (PWCs) 
because they are an annoyance to 
some. That can only be done in state 
waters by the Florida Legislature. 
My suggestion is to contact your 
local legislators and discuss your 
concerns with them. However, we do 
enforce all boating laws, and if these 
PWCs are being operated in a reck- 
less or careless manner, then officers 
can take action. My suggestion is to 
carry a cell phone and report such 
action by calling our Wildlife Alert 
Hotline at 1-888-404-3922. Hope 
this helps. 

—Lt. 
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